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A study compared the reading Instruction provided by 
classroom, remedial reading, and resource room teachers. Subjects, 31 
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teachers from 6 upstate New York elementary schools were observed 
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indirect reading activities. (Three tables of data, one figure and 2 
references are Included. (RS) 
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Abstract 

t«te„ 1„ «tool «, *«n«d, in order t, deterrtn. 1) 
*«l»r radial «, re««rce teacher. ,covld«l „re l„te«iv. 
i«truction tte cl<««oo. te«her.,. 2) Aether specialist 
W -r. l«Uvl*.ali»d interactlcoa Uan cWo« 
«d «, -«her there «. ^ curclculu. 

by the three teacher ,ro^«. n.ta collected u,!,, a tl« 
-Pllns («cedur. provided little evidence of wre int«»i,e 
i~tructi« in re.curce/r<«dial setting. st«clalist ^ 
claaerco. te«*er. did not dlMer in th. proportion of ti« 

to «„.^, aiecipiine, or readi.^ Inatructicn, nor did 
tl»y tmi a jreater proportion of ti« on proactive teaching 
t-^ni*- .uch a. ,«,poee eettl,,, d««tration, or e.^,„in, 
I-* to do a readln, taak. specialist te«*.r« «r. found to 
interact «r. wth indivl*.als th-, classroc. teachers, In 
turn interacted »r. th«, speclalisu did .ith ,ro*.. ,he three 
t««*er sroop. allocated coeparable ti« to co.pr.he„io„, 
*oodln9, an) Indirect reading activities. Several 
l-«rpr.t.U«« are proposed for the failure to find differences 
in Instruction betueen teacher groups. 
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Reading Imtruction by 
Classrooair Benedialr and Resource Room Teachers 

For matfiy students experiencing difficulty in learning to read, 
reading instruction is provided in two settings, the classroon and 
a supplementary program such as remedial reading or resource room. 
It has been argued that such special programs are justified only 
if resource or remedial teachers provide a service that is 
special, relative to classroom instruction (Allington 6 
McGill-Franzen, in press-b; Heller, Holtzroan, & Messick, 1982). 
Ihe ^>ecialist teacher is expected to capitalize on small, 
homogeneous instructional groups to provide instruction that is 
more individualized and intensely structured (Meyers, Gelzheiser, 
Yellich, k Gallagher, 1989) than tt^at provided in the classroom. 

Recent proposals have enphasized greater coordination of 
^)ecial, remedial, and regular education (Jenkins, Pious, 6 
Peterson, 1988; Will, 1986), for the pi^rposes of limicing 
segregated instruction, increasing adninistrative efficiency, 
providing more preventive prograoning, aind reducing curricular 
frapnentation. If, as these authors suggest, there are strong 
reasons to conbine special and regular class programs, one 
question that arises is the degree of similarity in the 
instruction provided by teacher of special programs and classroom 
teachers. 

It is difficult to answer that question with precision. 
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Instruction provided in classroon, resource or remedial reading 
classes has been characterized indirectly by describing the 
activities of students in these classes (Alllngton t 
McGill-Franwi, in press-a; Allington, Stuetzel, Shake, i 
LaMarche, 19*66; Gelzheiser i Meyers, 1989; Haynes t Jenkins, 1986| 
Vsseldyke, Ihurlow, Mecklenburg, t Graden, 1984) . A few studies 
provide a relatively global cooiarison of teachers' instructional 
activities (i.e., 4 or 5 different behaviors are observed) 
(Allington k McGJll-f ranzen, in press-a; Haynes i Jenkins, l$86) . 
Other studies provide more deUiled description resource or 
remedial teachers' instruction, but do not ooniare then with 
classroom teachers (Quirk, Trisnen, Nalin, t Ifeinberg, 1975; 
Sindelair, Staiith, Harriman, Hale, i Wilson, 1986) . 

Several studies ocniared resource and classroom teachers in 
some deUil but report different findings. Using a rating scale, 
Ysseldyke, Oiristenson, and Thurlow (1988) concluded that special 
eAjcation was special, as it provided students with better 
instructional planning and presentation, mre monitoring of 
student understanding and feedback, and used tasks of greater 
relevance than did classroom instruction. SWanson (1984) studied 
teachers' instruction of aetaoognitive strategies, and found 
resource teachers spent more time telling students how to do a 
task, or demonstrating how to do a task, than did classroom 
teachers; classroom teachers spent more time telling information 
and asking students to predict outcomes than did resource 
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teachers. However, neither teacher group devoted nich tine to 
•trategj^lMsed instruction, and SMuu»n concluded that overall, 
the group, varied little in teaching affroach. Walter (1983) 
reported no differences between resource and classroooi teachers in 
ti« allocated to direct instruction, »anage««»t, discipline, or 
seatwork. Classroo. teachers did spend .ore tiu testing students 
than resource teachers. 

mis study seeks to extend these findings of similarities and 
differences in the reading instruction provided by classroooi, 
resource, and rawlial reading teachers, lb do this, reading 
instruction provided in roaedial reading, reaource rocai and 
regular classroom t«s observed and compared using a structured 
classrooa observation procedure, a revision of the Student-Level 
Observation of Beginning Reading (Leinhardt t Seewald, 1988). 

In order to provide infomation about specific teacher 
behaviors, the SueR's teacher codes were revised. Data were 
collected as to the relative oifhaBia teachers placed on 
Instructional techniques Including: setting a purpose for a 
reading activify, daonstrating a reading skill, explaining to 
•tudenu how to do a reading activity, telling students 
inforMtion needed for a reading task, getting participation in 
reading activities, giving feediack, and checking student work. 
Ti«B 4pent on non-reading activities such as aanagenent or 
discipline was also recorded, it was hypothesised that if 
resource and renedial prograns were providing .ore intensive 
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ln«rucMon, ^^Mi^ e«ch.rs «uM be f ound to de«*e a 
9r~t.r proportion of t,.. th«, cl^roa. t«ch.r. to r«U,^ 
instr^tlon, «, j«, tta. to ™^r«di„, «tivltles. sl^Uriy, 
it ». that speciMist t«cher. «„M b, „r. ^ to 

th. -pr^ctive- . j^, 

r«dlo, l»tructio„= p.r(^ d-»™tratio„, and 

explanation. 

ot readin, ti» that t«cher. 
•P^t e^i„, ,ro^ ,f 3,^^ individuals. Bec««, of 

tfcelr inwrucuona, groo^, « hypothesized that 

«l«l.ll.t teachers «uld sfe^ a greater proportion of their ti» 
«9.9ln9 lndlvl*.ais than «uid classroo. teachers, as had been 
found in pr«,l««. studies ,a„isten«« . ysaeldy»e, IM... «a,„e. . 
*"kl«, ises, Baiter, 1983, Vsseldyke et al., 1M4). 

*e W« .!«, al,o«d a agnation ot aether concern, the 
Ponauence In currlcul,. across the classroo. and puJlout settings 
*. prop»tlo„ Of ti» ,p«iaiist a«l classroo. teachers devot«S 
to co.prrt»slon Instruction, to oral readlns or decoding 
•ctlvltles, and to support activities such as ««.bul.ry and 
-orkbook. «, obsen*! and Bcspired. It «s expected that a 
child'. t» r««llna teacher. Ight well tme different view of 
reading inttructlon, and Ulocate tin differently to these 
«tlvltl«, a. they have had differed training, told different 
certification, and are provided with few o»ortunitles for 

punnin,. that h«. oo^^ , „„„ ^^.^ 
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reading tasks in the classroon and si^plementary setting have 
docunented a lack of congruence between classroom and rcn«dial 
reading or resource reading prograns (Allington and 
HcGill-Fcanzen, in press-a; Allington ft HoGlll-Franzen, in 
press-b) • 

Method 

Subjects 

The teachers of 71 target students, all receiving either 
remedial reading or resource room instruction were the subjects of 
this investigation. These teachers taught in six elementary 
schools in six school districts, tuo urban, tuo suburban, and tm 
rural 9 all in the greater Capital District of New York State. 
There were 31 classroom teachers, 9 who taught grade 2, 10 who 
taught grade 3, 7 who taught grade 4, and 4 who taught grade 5« 
Seven teachers taught resource room, 1 per school for 5 schools, 
and a primary and an intermediate resource teacher in one school. 
Ten teachers taught remedial reading. One school had no 
participating remedial teacheis, four schools each had a primary 
and an intermediate remedial teacher, and 1 school had 2 
participating remedial teachers who were considered teacher 
assistants. Classroom teachers had, on average, 1€ years of 
teaching experience, resource teachers averaged 10 years 
experience, and remedial teachers 16 years. 
iQfitiuDeDtALiQa 

The observation schedule was the present authors* modification 

8 
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Of the Student^^i O^ervatlon of Beginning Reading (SOBR) 

aytai developed by Ulnhardt and se««ld (1988). Ihe codes used 
«e suMrised in Figure 1. A coaputer progr« (Bryant, 
Oel^ieer, . Meyers, 1987) i^itten to di^lay c«Jing ojtions, 
to tl«e observation and coding intervals, and to record the codes 
that Mere selected. All observers used Zenith 181 laptop 
coiputers to record observations. 



Insert Figure 1 atxxit here 



coding system was an interval recording procedure. A 
teacher was observed for 10 seconds and higher activity then 
coded, coding interval «as as long as required by the coder, 
but was a .ultipie Of 5 seco^is. In the event that a teacher dii 
note than one activity in an interval, the teacher's first codable 
behavior was recorded. 

n>e observer first recorded with Mho» the teacher was 
interacting (the whole class, a reading group, a target student, 
another indivi4«i, or no student contact), rt^ teacher coded 
as interacting with an individual when they Called on the student 
before asking a question, i.e., -John, why does the bear feel 
sad?- The teacher was coded as working with a group if the 
question was posed to the group as a whole, then an Individual was 
identified to answer the question, i.e., -Why did the bear feel 
sad, John?* 
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A next decision was the content of the interaction: discipline 
(providing praise for positive behavior or p«nish««nt for negative 
behavior), .anaganent (which included preparatory activities such 
as giving directions and passing out worksheets), other acadesdc 
subject (spelling or social studies) or reading instruction, if 
discipline was selected, it was further ceded as positive or 
negative. 

If reading instruction was selected, the teacher's activity 
was further coded. A first group of choices included setting a 
purpose for the lesson (telling students why they were learning or 
doing aonething), denonstration (for exaople, the teacher reads 
aloud, does the first workbook ejcanple, or shows students how she 
wuld answer a comprehension question), telling how to do a 
reading task (prior to the task, explaining the steps involved), 
telling infonaation needed to do a task (i.e., facts needed to 
understand a story, the -silent e" rule), and getting student 
participation. For any of these choices, the rater also coded the 
nature of the curriculua involved: that is, whether the 
instruction was directed toward developing students' 
cosprehension, toward an oral reading or decoding task, or an 
indirect reading task such as a workbook activity, oral drill, or 
vocabuUry developnent. 

Other choices for reading activities included giving feedback, 
(oocuring after a student response, and further coded as positive, 
negative or neutral, and with or without explanation), checking 
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««* (-«r. th. n.tur. of th. («a«lc tl« teacher «. ,ivln, the 
« could not be detent, ^ 'n.t^^it/^. ^„ 
'«ch.r «s .ith .tud«t., ustenln, to , responae or clo«,ly 
<*»«tvln9 student iiotk. 

«tec the te«her', beh«rlor «. coded, if « aide wre 
presa* they «re observed a.rf the teaching behavior. «ded. 

* to three seud«*s could then .» .^served, the ^udent code, a,^ 
tlndlna. are de«:rib.d in Gelzhei«r and *yer., 1988. tki. 

ob^rvation cycle «. repeat«J for the enUre reading period. 



a«r»atio« «re conducted by .i, pairs of graduate 
as.i«ants. For any giva, ob«rvation, one obwrver u«d the SOW 
c-iin, ,^UM. MUU the other ke^ a running, record of claasrcK» 
.ctl,iti« (this data 1, ^ reported here). B« .eco«J ob«rv.r 
«. svailable to discuss coding d«isi<^ in ca« of u^ertainty. 
Gbaeifvers alternated roles. 

Oserver. fir.t recel.«l traiMng in eight ,roup «etings. 
thsy -ere p„»idBl .ith «, eaplanatlon of the coding eyste., then 
=o*.i r«di„, activities presentai i„ p^r ^ siamation 
•»«pl«s. Ctaervera practical in pairs coding video tapes of 
t-dln. inWn«ion ^ i„ classroom not involved in this study. 
Outing this ti.» they «t iMkly with th. authors to te«>lve 
.*.l,ulti« in th. coding „««^ ^sisin, «as continued unui a 
("Sit acki«>«d interrater agreemt of at !«,« 9» f or the average 
OK t..ch.r and .tud»t code.. During ^ data collation, 4 to 
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( (monthly) checks were conducted for aach pair to unitor 
reliability, and inter-rater reliability for teacher oodes 
averaged 88% agreeoiente 

Results obtained for the entire coding interval were used to 
cc^ute reliability. That is, if a pair agreed upon whn the 
teacher %«8 engaging, and all silDsequent codes, this ms counted 
as a single agreement, although it involved 2 to 5 coding 
decisions* If reliability of coding decisions had been oooputed, 
reliability would have been higher than that reported here* 

Target students i#ere observed four tines for reading 
instruction in both their classroom and pullout setting; teachers 
wre observed st the same tine. The nunber of times a teacher was 
observed depended uqpon the nuober of target students they taught, 
whether these students were scheduled for instruction together or 
not, and student attendance; the mmter of times a teacher was 
observed ranged from 4 to 33. Because most of the specialist 
teachers taught more of the target students, they were typically 
observed more often than classroom teachers* Typically, classroom 
teachers were observed once a month, and specialist teachers over 
shorter intervals* 

The observation began when the classroom clock displayed the 
scheduled (as conveyed to the observers by the teacher) starting 
time for reading instruction, and ended when the classroom clock 
displayed the scheduled ending time* Ihe ooqputer recorded the 
time that the observation began and ended* 

12 
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Data Analysis 

The observations made of each teacher *«re averaged to produce 
a lean anount of tine spent on each teaching activity, and 
converted to percentage by dividing by the length of the 
observation. 

The basic SOBR codes (as listed in Figure 1) were also 
cortined in i«ys designed to help answer the research questions. 
These additional variables are defi«Hl as needed in the results 
section. For these variables sone of the basic codes were used 
"ore than once, so that these variables correlated, and the 
ti«e allocated to these variables does not sun to 100%. 
Prelimin ary AmiJY npn 

The computer program reported the time each code was recorded. 
Because each coding decision lasted until a coding decision was 

it was necessary to determine whether any of the basic SOBR 
codes (as defimni in Figure 1) took especially liftle time to code 
(and were therefore over-represented) or took especially long to 
record (and thus were under-represented). The mean time required 
to record each code was ccopued and differences ir the length of 
time required to code the various teacher activities were found to 
be minimal, n, adjustments for length of coding interval were 



Results 
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W>le 1 report, the percentage of tlm that the three teacher 
group., cWoo., remedial, and re«urce, devoted to varioua 
instructional activities. A series of ftests lere 0(«,Hited to 
deteniine whether classroc and specialist teachers differed on 
the«. variables. Contrary to expecUtion, classroo. and 
specialist teachers did not differ in ti«e spent on ««nage«nt and 
dl6cipli«,. Also contrary to expecution, classroo. and specialist 
teacher, did not differ in ti« spent on reading instruction, or 
in ti« allocated to the proactive teaching techniques of purpose 
setting, wdelllng, and explaining how to do southing, in fact, 
as a groMp classroo and specialist teachers SR^ared to allocate 
instructional tim in a rewrkably sisdlar fashion. Ihe one 
activity that distinguished the group. «as getting participation, 
which MS used mre frequently by classroo. teachers, probably as 
a result of their larger classes. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Table 2 illustrates that as predicted, classroo. teacher spent 
■ore ti« than specialist teachers in engaging groups of students. 
Qigaging group, wa. defined a. the sw of the teacters 

interaction, with the %*ol. class and group. 1, 2, and 3. a. 
predicted, specialist fichers spent .ore tim than clsMroo. 
te«*er. in engaging it lUvldual student., where engaging 
indivlAial. m. defined a. tiaw spent with target studenU A, B, 

14 
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Insert l^le 2 dt)out here 



Qirrirn]m 

m this sanple, classroom, resource, and remedial teachers did 
not differ in the proportion of ti«e allocated to different 
aspects of the reading curriculum. The three teacher groups did 
not differ in tiine spent on cooprehension, oral reading/decoding, 
and indirect reading activities (see Table 3). Ccoprehension 
included all ti.es code^ as set purpose, tell ho« to, model, tell 
inforwtion, or get participation that were further coded as 
oavrehension related, oral readin^/decoding and i«Jirect reading 
»«re defined in analogous fashion. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Discussion 

Ihe major finding of this study «as minimal differences in the 
«y that Classroom and specialist teachers allocated time to 
different aspect, of instruction, this finding is consistent with 
the cMulta of t«» previous studies (S«anson, 1984, Walter, 1983) 
-here teacher. i«re observed using other time sa«pii„g procedures. 
^ • ttmUM differences that were found between classroom and 



^laXin tMCher. alM ttpli^ the finding, of previou. 
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studies (Christenson i Ysseldyke, 1986i Walter , 1983i ysseldyke et 
«1.# 1984), that classrooa teachers engaged groups more and 
specialist teachers engaged individuals more. Iteplication In 
findings suggests that the conclusions are robust across 
observational systcos. 

Itie ninimal differences in instruction obtained in this study 
were not found by Ysseldyke, Christenson, and ihurlow (1988) , who 
instead concluded that special education teachers were more 
effective than classroom teachers. However, because this study 
used tine sanpling and Ysseld/te et al. used a qualitative rating 
scale, it is possible that the findings are not contradictory. 
That is, it may be that tea^r groups differ when qualitative 
features are examined, but do not differ in the way that they 
allocate time to different teaching activities. Differences in 
findings may also be due to differences in sanple or the teaching 
activities coded. 

Several approaches can be taken to explaining why the teacning 
employed by specialist teachers ressenbles that of classroom 
teachers. It may be that both teacher groups are responding in a 
similar iMy to heterogeneous groups that include low achieving 
students, aassroom teachers surveyed by Ysseldyke, ihurlow, 
WotrutM, and Nania, 1988 reported that when teaching groups that 
included resource students, they most often esployed structured, 
direct instruction, motivated at least in part by the needs of 
these students. Allington and McGill-Pransen (in pressna) have 
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«W.ted that resource teachers my face «anage«ent d«ands equal 
to or e«:edlng those of classroc. teachers because resource 
student* are w heteiogaiMua. 

to the Of w-fa*. ttiun^ , 

«*m-rr«»„. i„ p,«^,. „ ^^^^ 

«» »y in *ich th. tocher «. t«.*t. then claaroc. 

*«*er8 «uW Indeed ettuctote their lesson. 1„ . 
slidlai fashion. 

O. a «re eptl^sUc note, classrco. «^ specialist teacher. 
»" fo«d to pr«,lde c-par*!. «,*..i. on c»p,eh«»lon, 
*«ics, and l«arect readln, activities. «a. ^ 
««lc»lar oon,r«nce differ, fro. the fl«li,,. of «rf 
*GlU-l-r«,.e« (In pre..^, m p,^,, ^ 
re-dln, activities. ^ he that classrc- «^ p„u„« p,^,„ 
«. net «.u coordinated on a dally h«ii., but aH«r to ehare a 
ccmm avhasl. If a broader vleo Is taken. 

rUMrg, of slMlarlty In the ln.tn«lon and curricula. 

«« teachers raise the question 

tether the ,»a.s is half -^y or half full, c the one h--, 
cne finds llttU evidence that ,n.tr»ctl«. In special and re^dla, 
P^>m 1. «r, imenslve. structured, or proactive. In .pit, 

tt. «.*«. and stl^ that »y b. ,tt«*rt to these prosra- o„ 
th. other ^ .l^larltl« of InnructUn and currldu. shcuia 

17 
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faciliute efforu to Integrate special and ranedial progrm 
(Jfenkins et al., 1988), or pUlout and dassrooai progran (Will, 
1986). 
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l^le 1 

^rcentage of Tin Devoted to Particular Itechlng Itetniques 



ClassrooB Rewdlal Resource 



Non-toadlng 



Discipline 


2 


(2) 


1 


(1) 


1 


(1) 


-1.94 


Manageaent 


19 


(9) 


18 


(9) 


24 


(8) 


.84 


Acadeslc Other 


1 


(2) 


2 


(5) 


5 


(8) 


1.76 


Ukioertaln 


2 


(2) 


2 


(3) 


1 


(1) 


-.35 


Reading 


69 


(13) 


70 


(12) 


63 


(11) 


-.67 


Set Airpose 


1 


(1) 


2 


(2) 


1 


(1) 


.70 


Modelling 


7 


(5) 


8 


(4) 


7 


(5) 


.55 


Tell How To 


3 


(2) 


4 


(2) 


2 


(2) 


.84 


Veil Infomation 


6 


(5) 


7 


(4) 


5 


(5) 


-.31 


Get Participation 


27 


(8) 


20 


(8) 


21 


(7) 


-2.75 ** 


ChecfcMork 


3 


(3) 


5 


(5) 


3 


(3) 


1.64 


Peedoack 


13 


(6) 


14 


(8) 


IS 


(8) 


.47 


«fitb explanation 


10 


(6) 


10 


(6) 


11 


(7) 


.19 


without explanation 


4 


(3) 


5 


(3) 


5 


(3) 


.66 


UstenA«Blt/Vtatch 


9 


(S) 


10 


(6) 


8 


(4) 


.06 



Notsi All nurtwrs are percentages; nunbers in parentheses are 
•tandaid deviations. S-tests coqpared classroosi teachsrs with 
resourcs and rsndial teachers ambinei, *• » < .ii. 
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Ti^le 2 

ftercmtagt of Tiae Allocated to Ekigaging Groups or Individuals 





ClassrooB 


Remedial 


Resource i 


Group 


47 (17) 


27 (18) 


40 (22) -2.73** 


Individual 


45 (15) 


66 (20) 


54 (20) 3.06** 



Note: All nuBters are percentages; maters in parentheses are 
standard deviations. I-tests ccnpared classrocn teachers with 
resource and remedial teachers contoined. ** y < .01. 
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IMble 3 

Percentage of Time Allocated to Different Aspects of the 
OUrriculuB 



Classroom 
Indirect Reading 13 (7) 

Ooqprehension 14 (9) 

Oral Reading or 17 (9) 

Decoding 



Remedial 


Resource 


1 


12 (5) 


li (6) 


-.86 


12 (11) 


8 (7) 


-1.44 


17 (8) 


19 (5) 


.23 



(tote; Ml nunbers are percentages; nunbers in parentheses are 
standard deviations. I-tesws conpared classroom teachers with 
resource and remedial teachers conbined. 
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Figure 1 

•ne«*er Codes f ron Modified SOBR Coding System 



P5 



TsadMr Codat WUk Codlnfi PrlorttUt 

1 1 

Stuiant OtMr 



f 



StvteHt 
A 



T 



Studaiit 
B 



I I I 1 1 

6rovp Broup Group WhoU No 
individual I 2 3 Clots Contact 



(tamtt cMM tint »n«r1t|; If nar* Uiw I ckOM* firtt; If mm-* %km 1 |r«ii» »ick f irtt> 



i — 

Roadlng 



I 

Acadomlc othor 

(2) 



Posltlvo 

(I) 



Dltclpllno 
I ' 1 



I 

tlonogomont 
(4) 



I 

Uncortoln 

(S) 



Noflitlvo 

(2) 



r 

Sot 

Purpoto 



How to nodol 



I 1 

Toll Got 
Information Portlcipotlon 



1 

Litton 
Woit/Watcb 



1 

Chock 
Work 



(No Priori tu/ClMoso Flrtt to Occur) 



1 



Comprokontlon 
nooning 

(1) 



Orol Roadlng 
Oocodo 

(2) 



indiroct 
Roodlng 

(3) 



Fiodback 



Positlvo 



1 



Noutrol Nogatlvo 



Explonation 
(I) 



No ENplonatlon 
(2) 
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